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necessary for the progress of the dinner from beginning
to end, so as to make the attendance of servants entirely
unnecessary, believing as he did, that much of the domes-
tic and even public discord was produced by the muti-
lated and misconstructed repetition of free conversation
at dinner tables, by these mute but not inattentive lis-
teners. William McClure and Caleb Lowndes, both
distinguished and well-known citizens of Philadelphia
were invited together to one of these dinners. Mr. Mc-
Clure who had travelled over great part of Europe and
after a long residence in Paris had just returned to the
U. States, could of course impart a great deal of impor-
tant and interesting information with an accuracy and
fullness unattainable through the medium of letters.
Interesting as were the topics of his discourse, Mr. Jef-
ferson gave him his whole attention, but closely as he
listened, Mr. McClure spoke so low, that although seated
by his side, the president scarcely heard half that was
said. "You need not speak so low," said Mr. Jefferson
smiling, "you see we are alone, and our walls have no
ears." "I have so long been living in Paris, where the
walls have ears/' replied Mr. McClure, "that I have con-
tracted this habit of speaking in an undertone." He
then described the system of espionage established
throughout France whose vigilance pervaded the most
private circles and retired families, among whose serv-
ants one was sure to be in the employment of the
police.

At his usual dinner parties the company seldom or
ever exceeded fourteen, including" himself and his sec-
retary. The invitations were not given promiscuously,
or as has been clone of late years, alphabetically, but his
guests were generally selected in reference to their
tastes, habits and suitability in all respects, which atten-of his house at MmiticelK "What could) quotes it, but it is without doubt a carica-
